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A  StMl-MONTtUr  RkHOkT  ON  NSW  DEVELOPMENTS 

IRLNOS  IDEAS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


I  Government 


Lei{iNlali4»n  a»ikod  by  Truman  in  his  State  of 
the  riiioii  message  included  fetleral  aid  to  education. 
Otherwise  the  controversial  school-aid  measure  remained 
far  in  the  background  the  first  two  weeks  of  Congress. 

The  NEA  reports  that  it  will  work  fur  passage  of  the 
Barden  bill  in  revised  form.  But  its  voice,  stressing  the 
importance  of  a  sound  educational  system  to  national 
security,  mav  be  lost  in  the  din  over  other  ilefense  pro¬ 
posals. 

Obstacles  to  school-aid  measures  are  as  many  and  as 

mighty  as  two  years  ago.  In  the  House  Education  &  Labor 
Committee,  where  federal  aid  bogged  down  early  last  year, 
members  continue  to  be  split.  (Says  Chairman  Barden: 
“I  don't  think  prospects  have  improved.’’)  And  the  House 
Rules  Committee — which  has  throttled  many  education 
proposals  in  the  past — has  been  restored  with  its  almost 
supreme  authority  to  schedule  bills  for  floor  action. 

ProlONiN  |4»  draft  of  Ift-yrar  ol<l»i  have  heen 
flying  thick  and  fast  this  month.  Although  the  Assn,  of 
\mer.  I  niversities  has  been  convinced  of  the  need  for 
military  service  for  all  youth,  starting  at  the  age  of  18. 
presidents  of  smaller  colleges  and  heads  of  liberal  arts 
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schools  have  not  come  around  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Gathering  la.st  week  in  Atlantic  City  for  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Assn,  of  Amer.  Colleges,  they  decried  the  De¬ 
fense  Department’s  plan  for  the  drafting  of  18-year-olds, 
passed  a  resolution  that  19  be  made  the  minimum  age  for 
induction.  Otherwise,  warned  the  group’s  executive  di¬ 
rector,  Guy  E.  Snavely,  colleges  might  see  an  80%  cut 
in  the  number  of  male  students  on  campuses  next  fall. 

Only  one  change  was  asked  by  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  in  regulations  affecting  induction  of  high  school 
students:  while  now  a  high  school  student  is  deferred 
until  the  age  of  18,  or  until  his  graduation,  whichever  is 
later,  the  new  plan  would  guarantee  his  deferment  up  to 

his  19th  birthday  only. 

College  heads,  incidentally,  have  become  alarmed  at  the 
growing  number  of  college  drop-outs.  Many  students 
whose  draft  calls  are  nearing,  they  report,  are  hastening 
to  enlist  in  the  service  of  their  choice,  rather  than  seeking 
induction  postponements.  The  latter  limits  their  choice 
to  the  Army.  To  remedy  the  situation,  education  groups 
are  seeking  a  new  regulation  which  would  permit  a  stu¬ 
dent  whose  induction  was  postponed  to  enter  any  branch 
of  the  military  that  he  might  desire  at  the  end  of  the  term 
or  academic  year. 

Tax  loss)  from  federal  land  holdings  is  the 

subject  of  a  new  bulletin  issued  by  the  Research  Division 
of  the  I\EA.  The  U.  S.  Government,  the  study  points  out. 
owns  over  400  million  acres,  or  of  the  land  in  the 

11  Western  states.  While  the  states  receive  some  federal 
payments,  they  do  not  begin  to  make  up  for  the  tax  loss, 
the  bulletin  claims.  For  instance.  1948  federal  payments 
amounted  to  $29,312,067,  but  had  the  holdings  been  tax¬ 
able.  they  would  have  brought  in  almost  $93  million. 

Wisie  UNe  of  scientific  manpower  requires  a 
much  more  efficient  system  for  handling  deferments  and 
assignments  than  those  in  effect  or  planned  to  date,  ac¬ 
cording  to  groups  meeting  in  Cleveland  late  last  month 
at  the  convention  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  Said  the  Amer.  Chemical  Society:  “If  the 
country  should  be  forced  to  adopt  total  mobilization,  con¬ 
trol  over  scientists  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  new- 
scientific  manpower  board.” 

A  more  far-reaching  suggestion  came  from  Prof.  Henry 
DeWolf  Smyth,  scientist-member  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
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(Commission.  The  hoard,  he  said,  should  he  created  now, 
and  it  should  immediately  establish  (Da  scientific  service 
corps,  and  (2)  a  student  scientific  corps.  Members  of  the 
former  would  he  scientists  of  military  age.  who  would  be 
subject  to  serve  their  country  when  and  where  needed,  at 
the  direction  of  the  hoard;  members  of  the  latter  would  he 
alile  science  stinlents.  deferred  from  military  duty  until 
completion  of  graduate  education. 

FirMi  bcnofii  for  Koroan  war  vetrranN  is  the 

extension  of  Public  Law  16.  providing  rehabilitation  train¬ 
ing  to  men  disabled  while  o!i  active  military  duty  on  or 
after  July  27,  1950.  The  law  was  passed  in  the  closing 
sessions  of  the  81st  Congress. 

Lonie-ran^o  bill  for  niirMON*  frainInjK.  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  this  month  by  Rep.  Frances  P.  Bolton 
(R-Ohio).  wouhl  |)rovide  federal  support  for  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  practical  nurses’  education.  Funds  would  he 
used  for  recruitment  programs,  expansion  of  nursing 
school  facilities,  scholarship  and  instruction. 

Reported  to  have  the  approval  of  both  the  Amcr.  Medi¬ 
cal  Assn,  and  the  Amer.  Hospital  Assn.,  the  hill  has  a 
purpose  altogether  different  from  that  which  would  give 
fe<leral  support  to  medical  schools.  Mrs.  Bolton  explained. 
Where  medicine  and  dentistry  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  recruits,  nursing  has  been  shunned,  and  so  incen¬ 
tives  must  he  added  for  entering  the  field,  she  pointed  out. 

Among  legislation  proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  me.ssage:  “enactment  of  measures  to 
increase  the  supply  of  doctors,  nurses  and  other  trained 
medical  j>erstmnel  needed  for  the  ilefense  effort.” 


Adminintration 

l\>w  AASA  prciiidoni  will  he  Supt.  Kenneth  E. 
Oherholtzer.  of  the  Denver  public  schools,  the  Amer.  Assn, 
of  School  Adrnitiistrators  announced  this  month.  Dr. 
Oherholtzer  also  is  chairman  of  the  A  ASA  yearbook  com¬ 
mission,  which  will  release  its  1951  publication  (on 
••onservation)  when  the  schoolmen  hold  their  annual 
convention  in  Atlantic  City.  February  17-22. 

Wriffon  poliey  on  eonf  rov«*rslal  IsNiieH  is 

expected  to  prevent  trouble  in  the  Elizabeth  IN.  J.)  school 
system.  Adopted  this  year  by  the  hoard  of  education  as 
a  precaution  against  misunderstandings,  the  policy  is  ex¬ 
plained  iti  a  five-page  statement  which  clearly  defines  the 
school  system’s  concept  of  a  controversial  issue,  then  out¬ 
lines  procedures  for  handling  discussion  of  such  topics  in 
classrooms. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  statement  explains 
why  controversial  questions  are  proper  (and  essential) 
subject  matter  for  school  study.  It  goes  on  to  discuss 
conditions  and  safeguards  necessary  for  their  proper 
handling.  For  instance,  one  section  describes  the  teacher’s 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  his  students  have  access  to 
information  on  all  sides  of  a  question,  and  bids  him  to 
alert  students  to  propaganda.  The  teacher  is  encouraged 
to  express  his  own  opinion,  but  only  on  condition  that  the 
Mudents  understand  that  it  is  an  opinion,  and  hence 


should  not  he  accepted  as  an  authoritative  answer.  An-  i 
other  [)aragraph  gives  both  parents  and  teachers  a  word  I 
of  advice  on  what  they  should  do  if  they  feel  that  certain  I 
courses  or  curricular  materials  are  presenting  controver-  * 
sial  issues  unfairly. 

The  statement.  Supt.  j.  Harry  Adams  reports,  was  dp. 

\ eloped  by  an  Ad\isory  Curriculum  Council  of  25  mem 
hers,  including  board  of  education  representatives,  lay 
citizens  and  staff  members.  After  its  adoption  by  the 
hoard,  it  was  widely  distributed  to  parent  and  civic 
groups.  Seemingly,  Mr.  Adams  comments,  the  written 
policy  has  done  much  to  clear  the  air  of  suspicions  and 
gain  confidence  for  the  schools.  | 

( Last  year  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education 
drew  up  a  statement  on  the  teaching  of  controversial 
issues,  and  advised  local  school  boards  to  do  the  same. 
The  Elizabeth  board  is  the  first  in  a  large  school  system 
to  have  done  so.) 

rorporationst’  InleroMi  In  HehoolN  should  be 
no  less  than  that  of  individuals,  said  Frank  W.  Abrams. 

«  hairman  of  the  hoard  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  this  month.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  second 
annual  dinner  of  the  Nat.  Citizens  Commission  for  the 
Public  Schools,  held  in  Clevelar.l,  January  12,  Mr.  Abrams 
pointed  out  that  Lhiited  States  law  grants  individuals  and 
corporations  substantially  the  same  rights,  and  imposes 
upon  them  substantially  the  same  duties.  While  “corporate 
citizens”  have  been  quick  to  recognize  their  rights  and 
duties  insofar  as  commercial  transactions  are  concerned, 
he  said,  they  have  failed  to  speak  up  on  many  questions  of  ^ 
great  national  importance.  I 

His  own  company,  Mr.  .Abrams  reported,  has  started  to  I 
reform.  Recently  it  framed  a  statement  on  the  importancf 
of  public  schools,  sent  it  to  all  employes  along  with  word 
that  the  company  would  like  to  see  more  of  them  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  solution  of  public  school  problems. 
Statement’s  highlight:  “Where  circumstances  permit  and 
it  is  in  line  with  company  policy  in  other  fields  of  citizen¬ 
ship  responsibility,  company  time  may  be  allotted  for  sucli 
activities.”  ^ 

Sour<*eN  of  unjuNtlflod  (tchool  orlllelNm  arc 

being  investigated  by  the  NEA’s  Nat,  Commission  for  the 
Defense  of  Democracy  Through  Education.  Besides  ex¬ 
ploring  the  pressures  which  resulted  in  the  demand  for 
Willard  E,  Goslin’s  dismissal  in  Pasadena  (EDUCATION 
SUMMARY,  Dec.  20),  the  commission  is  probing  attacks 
on  school  leadership  elsewhere.  A  questionnaire  recently 
mailed  to  superintendents  in  a  number  of  cities  asks  them 
to  give  details  on  any  local  outpourings  of  wrath  against 
public  school  programs,  teachers  or  officials. 

Annual  reports  In  serial  form  are  being 
planned  by  the  New  York  City  schools,  according  to  Supt. 
Wm.  Jansen.  Instead  of  one  report  annually,  the  school  ^ 
system  will  publish  perhaps  five,  each  dealing  with  one 
major  educational  topic,  and  an  additional  statistical  ac¬ 
counting.  Titles  scheduled  for  this  year  cover  adult  edu  * 
ration,  school-community  cooperation,  fundamental  skills, 
building  and  maintenance  of  schools,  and  training  of  the  i 
professional  staff.  Within  a  span  of  three  or  four  years,  n 
all  phases  of  the  school  program  will  be  covered.  I 

.Another  innovation  in  annual  reports:  the  Newlon  W 
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(Mass.)  school  system  issues  them  in  Reader's  Digest 
style,  with  articles  written  by  teachers,  administrators, 
parents  and  pupils. 
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Comparative  otudy  of  oehool  costa  is  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  because  schools  do  not  classify  the  same 
items  under  the  same  headings,  writes  Bryan  Adams,  busi¬ 
ness  director  of  the  Dallas  public  schools,  in  the  January 
issue  of  School  Business  Affairs.  It  is  high  time,  he  be¬ 
lieves.  that  some  official  manual  lay  down  the  law  on  what 
"Auxiliary  .Services,”  “Instructional  Costs,”  etc.,  cover. 

.AdvanccM  in  secondary'  education  in  the  past 
few  years  will  be  charted  in  a  revision  to  Education  for 
All  American  1  outh,  to  be  published  by  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA  &  AASA.  Ten  repre¬ 
sentative  school  systems  will  supply  information  for  the 
revision  by  answering  the  question,  “What  are  the  out¬ 
standing  developments  in  your  secondary  schools  which 
were  either  started  or  brought  into  general  practice  during 
the  past  five  years?” 

School  library  purchasing  power  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  appearance  of  the  first  exhibits  of  "trade 
juveniles”  (t.e.,  not  textbooks)  at  national  meetings  of  the 
Assn,  for  Supervision  &  Curriculum  Development  and  of 
the  .AASA  this  year.  Previously,  trade  juveniles  have  been 
displayed  at  national  gatherings  of  school  librarians  only. 
Of  significance  to  publishers:  sale  of  juvenile  books  to 
school  libraries  is  now  outstripping  .«ale  to  children's  sec¬ 
tions  of  public  libraries. 


.Slow  rise  in  superinl<*ndents*  salaries  in 

Pennsylvania  since  1939  leaves  heads  of  school  districts 
far  less  well  off  proportionately  than  teachers,  a  recent 
buUetb  issued  by  a  Pennsylvania  district  superintend¬ 
ents’  group  indicates.  While  teachers’  salaries  have  al¬ 
most  doubled,  the  average  increase  for  the  superintendent 
has  been  only  25%,  it  is  reported. 

The  organization  has  proposed  a  minimum  salary  law 
for  superintendents,  under  which  administrators  of  third 
dass  districts  would  receive  from  $7,500  to  $9,500  annu¬ 
ally,  and  administrators  of  second  class  districts,  from 
S8,500  to  $10,500. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Public  School  Scandal,  Earl  Conrad.  John  Day  Co.,  2  W.  45th 

St^  N.Y.  19.  Due  in  February.  (Slated  to  make  a  stir,  this  book 

mil  charge  that  public  schools  are  producing  what  amounts  to 

“school  shockT  in  children  by  overloading  them  with  work  and 

activities.) 

“The  Group  Interview— .4  New  Testing  Technique"  Harold  Fields. 
•School  Executive,  Dec.  1950.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (An  examiner 
of  the  New  York  City  schools  reports  on  a  new  technique  for  test¬ 
ing  leadership  ability  and  personality  traits.) 

“The  Superintendent’s  Job,”  School  Executive,  Jan.  1951.  470  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (A  special  issue  on  educational  administration,  with 
20  articles  by  well-known  schoolmen.) 

Campaigns,  Otis  A.  Crosby.  Nat.  School  Sendee  Institute,  Shop 
307,  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  40p.  $1.  (Suggestions  for  bond  and 
levy  drives.) 

How  to  Turn  Ideas  into  Pictures.  Nat.  Publicity  Council,  257  4th 
Ave.,  .N.Y.  32p.  $1.  (An  aid  for  preparing  school  bulletins.) 
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Proiessional  Relations 


Lifting  of  salary  standards  was  an¬ 

nounced  this  month  by  Dr.  Ralph  McDonald,  executive 
secretary  of  the  NEA  Nat.  Commission  on  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  &  Professional  Standards.  New  goal  is  a  minimuhi 
scale  ranging  from  $3,200  to  $8,000  annually,  he  reported 
at  a  regional  conference  of  the  commission,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  this  month. 

Since  June  1946.  when  the  $2,400  to  $6,000  scale  was 
adopted,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  approximately 
one  third,  he  explained.  Advising  teachers  that  "it  would 
be  a  tragic  mistake  to  seek  inadequate  increases,”  he 
prophesied  that  in  the  period  ahead  no  community  in  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  secure  and  hold  a  competent 
teaching  staff  unless  it  meets  the  new  standard. 

The  commission  emphasized  that  the  nation  can  well 
afford  to  spend  more  for  education.  In  1940,  the  national 
income  was  $81  billion,  while  in  1950  it  was  $225  billion, 
a  threefold  increase.  Yet  expenditures  for  public  schools 
had  not  quite  doubled,  the  group  pointed  out. 

Since  1946,  however,  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  educational  level  of  teachers,  it  was  reported.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  was  revealed  that  ( I )  the  number  of  teachers 
with  no  college  training  has  dropped  from  61,191  in  I94f)- 
47  to  20,000  this  year  (2)  the  number  of  college  grad¬ 
uates  in  teaching  has  risen  from  404,206  to  more  than 
f)00,()00  (3)  the  number  of  teachers  with  master’s  degrees 
has  risen  from  113,764  to  above  200.000  (  4)  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  persons  reported  by  colleges  as  qualifying  for  new 
certificates  with  less  than  four  years  of  training  dropped 
from  more  than  21%  in  1945  to  less  than  11%  in  19.50. 

But  the  teachers’  shortage  had  not  been  licked.  Even 
without  possible  depletion  of  teaebing  ranks  because  of 
the  call  of  the  Army  or  higher-paying  defense  jobs,  only 
39.000  teachers  (of  whom  14.000  will  not  be  fully  trained ) 
will  be  available  next  fall  to  fill  an  estimated  79,000  ele¬ 
mentary  school  vacancies,  the  commission  announced. 

Diseounl  of  !•»%  on  aufo  ins«uran4*o.  and 

dividends  up  to  30% ,  are  promised  California  teachers 
who  join  a  group  insurance  plan  arranged  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Teachers  Assn,  through  a  West  Coast  insurance 
company.  The  state  association  also  is  working  out  a  new 
health  insurance  program  which  is  said  to  be  far  more 
attractive  than  other  group  arrangements  now  a\  ailable 
to  teachers. 

^linimum  walary  proposal  in  llhio  has  been 
placed  before  the  legislature  through  initiative  procedures. 
During  October  and  November,  members  of  the  Ohio  Edu¬ 
cation  Assn,  obtained  200,(XX)  signatures  for  a  bill  which 
would  provide  minimum  salaries  for  teachers  of  between 
$2,400  and  $4,520  annually. 

The  initiative  process,  the  OEA  comments,  serves  to 
focus  attention  on  the  need  for  improved  school  salaries 
and.  in  addition,  offers  a  second  chance  should  the  legisla¬ 
ture  fail  to  pass  the  recommended  law.  If  at  the  end  of 
four  months  from  the  time  that  the  legislature  receives 
the  bill  the  measure  has  not  been  passed  in  a  form  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  sponsors,  they  may  seek  its  enactment 
through  referendum. 
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After  Niudy  «>f  fearher  ratinff  Nrhomes,  the 

Assn,  for  Supervision  &  Curriculum  Development  reports 
that  none  of  them  is  satisfactory.  In  an  83-page  publica¬ 
tion,  entitled  Better  Than  Rating — Aeic  Approaches  to 
Appraisal  of  Teaching  Services,  the  association  condemns 
rating  plans  primarily  because  they  lead  to  hard  feelings 
among  staff  members,  and  because  they  are  likely  to  penal¬ 
ize  the  original  thinker  and  those  teachers  who  do  not 
kowtow  to  their  superiors.  For  improving  quality  of  teach¬ 
ing,  these  steps  are  better  than  rating  teachers,  tbe  associa¬ 
tion  says:  (1)  conducting  local  workshops,  conferences 
and  special  summer  sessions  on  teaching  problems  (2t 
encouraging  attendance  at  national  conferences  (3)  spon¬ 
soring  visits  to  other  school  systems  (4)  instigating  class¬ 
room  experimentation. 

I*ay  in«ToaMeN  »f  o-l/2%  in  f  'hicaffo  were 
announced  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  for  all 
school  employes  this  month.  Employes  in  lower  brackets 
will  get  more,  however,  for  all  were  guaranteed  a  raise  of 
at  least  $20  per  month. 

KnifliNh  l<*a4*hcrN  NC^okinyf  doc'forafeN  should 
study  in  graduate  schools  of  liberal  arts  colleges  rather 
than  in  schools  of  education,  according  to  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  College  English  Assn,  which  convened  jointly 
with  the  Modern  Language  Assn,  this  month. 

Firsit  joint  «*odo  of  othi<«M  of  a  state  school  board 
association  and  a  state  teachers’  group  recently  has  been 
signed  in  New  York.  Drawn  up  by  members  of  a  teachers’ 
committee,  the  code  recently  was  approved  at  annual  con¬ 
ventions  of  both  the  New  York  State  School  Boards  Assn, 
and  New  York  State  Teachers  Assn. 


CURRENT  READING  OE  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Exploring  Teaching  as  a  Career  with  Junior  College  Students,” 
Gordon  D.  Auniack  &  Cornelius  H.  Siemens,  Junior  College  Jour., 
Nov.  I9.W.  1201  I9th  St.,  N.ff'.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  Details  of  a  course, 
offered  by  Compton  Junior  College,  designed  to  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  about  teaching  as  a  career.) 

"Field  Work  in  Geography  Education”  Teacher  Education,  Dec. 
19^0.  Illinois  State  Normal  U.,  Normal,  III.  (Three  articles  on 
geography  field  work  for  prospective  teachers,  as  conducted  at 
Illinois  State  Normal.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


\ 

I 

to  the  subject  and  situation.”  The  dictionary  will  bolster  L 
that  movement.  It  will  have  one  section  on  new  material  fl 
which  will  give  a  picture  of  written  English  at  different  Y 
levels  of  literacy,  possibly  another  which  will  contrast  j 
rules  of  written,  with  rules  of  spoken,  English. 

.^ludernizod  %'iew  of  homework  was  taken  by 
the  Governor’s  Fact-Finding  Commission  of  Connecticut, 
which  recently  made  public  a  citizens'  study  on  schools 
(EDUCATION  SU.MM.4RY,  Jan.  5).  The  commission’s  theory: 
after-school  hours  should  serve  as  preparation  for  after¬ 
work  hours  later  in  life. 

Homework,  the  commission  advised,  should  consist  of  | 
activities  such  as  participating  in  community  affairs,  shar-  ' 
ing  in  family  responsibilities,  taking  part  in  extra-curric¬ 
ular  school  activities,  pursuing  interesting  and  worthwhile 
hobbies,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  world  of 
books,  music  and  the  arts. 


tiiuest  teacher  plan  of  education  developed  in 
four  New  York  and  one  New  Jersey  school  system  is 
described  in  Fifty  Teachers  to  a  Classroom,  prepared  by 
a  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council, 
and  published  tliis  month  by  the  Mocmillan  Co.  Among 
the  “teachers”  utilized  by  these  schools,  the  book  reveals, 
were  photographers,  chemists,  artists,  policemen,  scientists, 
commercial  airline  pilots,  newsmen,  and  baseball  players. 
Appearing  as  guest  lecturers,  they  talked  about  the  kind  of 
work  they  did,  or  about  their  skills,  hobbies  or  travels. 

Effectiveness  of  the  plan,  the  teachers  who  used  the 
system  say,  does  not  depend  upon  finding  people  with 
“glamorous"  occuj)ations.  In  some  courses,  mothers  were 
brought  in  to  help  with  home  economics,  and  to  suggest 
plans  for  classroom  instru(  tion.  A  et  finding  teacher- 
citizens,  along  with  convincing  them  that  they  could  do  a 
job  of  teaching,  seemed  to  be  the  major  obstacle  in  the 
program,  the  report  indicates.  Each  of  the  school  systems 
used  a  different  method.  Some  worked  informally  through 
j)arent-teacheF groups,  others  kept  records  based  on  ques¬ 
tionnaires  sent  parents,  another  kept  a  formal  file  on  guest 
teachers  in  the  school  library.  While  most  of  the  people 
who  appeared  before  classes  did  not  realize  how  much 
they  could  contribute,  they  usually  were  reassured  by  the 


children’s  interest  and  eagerness,  the  teachers  point  out.  j 
Concludes  the  report :  “The  teacher  can’t  be  a  specialist  | 
in  every  field.  One  of  her  skills  must  lie  in  finding  ways  ' 
to  teach  and  in  knowing  what  tools  to  use  and  when  to 
use  them.” 


I’onfusiion  in  EnjiliNli.  and  the  conflicting  view¬ 
points  of  various  authorities,  have  resulted  in  a  Nat.  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers  of  English  plan  for  publication  of  a  modern 
dictionary  on  American  usage.  To  contain  a  summary  of 
previously  published  reference  texts,  the  dictionary  will 
enable  teachers  to  look  up  a  debated  rule,  and  see  who 
advocates  what. 

When  announcement  of  the  prospective  work  was 
made  at  the  convention  of  the  Modern  Language  Assn, 
last  month.  Prof.  Alan  Hubbel,  of  the  I  .  of  Denver, 
pointed  out  that  high  school  teachers,  for  the  most  part, 
were  clinging  to  rigid  rules  of  grammar,  while  college 
and  university  teachers  permitted  flexibility,  stressing  that 
“good  English  is  not  a  matter  of  rules,  but  appropriateness 
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Pro-»ii>houling  for  blind  rhildron  is  being  of¬ 
fered  on  an  experimental  basis  this  year  by  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Cincinnati  Assn,  for  the 
Blind.  Conducted  at  Evanston  School,  the  classes  are  at¬ 
tended  by  a  small  number  of  blind  children  and  hy  a  few 
children  with  normal  vision.  Although  similar  to  other 
nursery  groups,  the  class  is  more  or  less  led  by  sighted 
children,  with  blind  children  later  joining  in  the  activities. 
The  training,  it  is  believed,  will  help  them  adjust  to  a 
world  in  which  others  see. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Those  Citizenship  Cliches!”  Stanley  E.  Dimond.  NEA  Jour., 

Jan.  19,il.  (Time-worn  phrases  concerning  teaching  of  citizenship 


» 
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rontain  kernels  of  truth,  writes  the  author.  He  particularizes  on 
how  such  teaching  can  be  conducted.) 

"Successful  Techniques  in  Teaching  General  Education,"  Carlos 
De/.afra,  Jr.  Clearing  Hou»e,  Jan.  1951.  207  4th  Ate.,  S.Y.  3. 
(Suggestions  for  lesson  planning  to  make  teaching  of  cure  classes 
easier.) 

"Principles  Pertaining  to  Marking  and  Reporting  Pupil  Progress," 
T..  (',.  Bolmeier.  Sclmol  lleview,  Jan,  1951.  5750  Ellis  Are.,  Chi- 
{■ago  .17,  III.  (The  author  explains  10  requirements  for  good  re¬ 
porting  procedures.) 

Walt  VV  hitman  I.o»k>-  at  the  Seliools.  Florence  Freedman,  ed. 
King's  Crown  Press,  29h0  firoadway,  AM’.  27.  ( \ewspaper  writ¬ 
ings  of  K  alt  H  hitman  concerning  education.  Some  of  his  charges 
\;ill  hold  true.) 

"I ife-Situations  Give  Meaning  to  Zero,"  Daisie  Ella  Forrest.  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Jour.,  Dec.  1950.  5750  Ellis  Ate.,  Chicago  37. 
(Schemes  for  improving  pupils'  understanding  of  zero.) 


Curricula 


for  high  srhool  journalism,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  Carl  Towley,  assistant  director  of  the  Nat. 
Scholastic  I’ress  Assn.,  would  emphasize  news  reading, 
rather  than  news  writing. 

De.'icribcd  in  the  January  ME.4  Journal,  the  course  Mr. 
Towley  advocates  would  have  these  as  its  objectives:  (ll 
to  make  students  aware  of  the  place  and  influence  of  the 
press,  radio,  movies  and  television  in  modern  life  (2)  to 
make  students  aware  of  the  social  problems  involving 
these  mediums — freedom  of  speech  and  press,  and  pro¬ 
paganda  (3 1  to  help  students  build  standards  for  judging 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  programs,  and  movies 
to  help  students  develop  preferences  for  good  news¬ 
papers.  movies,  radio  and  television  (.31  to  help  students 
develop  ability  to  discuss  intelligently  what  they  read,  see 
and  hear  l6l  to  help  students  realize  their  individual  and 
!-oeial  responsibilities  for  improving  these  mediums  (7 1 
ti>  help  students  develop  ability  to  write  simply,  clearlv 
and  correctly. 

Study  of  newspapers  and  news  writing,  Mr.  Tow'ley 
believes,  is  an  eflicient  means  for  attaining  these  goals. 

Four  u|iproafh«\«<  to  wlale  study  have  been 
tried  with  suceess  in  the  Bexley  (Ohio  I  elementarv 
whools.  reports  a  Bexley  supervisor  in  the  December 
issue  of  Ohio  Scliool.s.  Worked  out  by  fourth-grade  pupils 
and  their  teachers,  the  units  presented  study  of  Ohio 
through  (ll  lives  of  pioneers  t2)  famous  residents  (.31 
industries,  and  (4)  important  cities.  As  each  unit  un¬ 
folded.  pupils  gained  both  historical  background  and 
present-day  information  on  the  state. 

R»lo  a4'CM»rdod  spiritual  valups  by  public 
school  programs  may  be  a  factor  in  school  attendance,  in¬ 
dicates  the  Nat.  League  to  Promote  School  Attendance, 
which  held  an  annual  meeting  in  Richmond.  Va.,  recently. 
In  passing  a  resolution  that  spiritual  and  moral  education 
be  given  a  place  of  greater  prominence  in  classrooms,  the 
league  explained  its  interest  in  curricula.  “Workers  in 
the  field  of  attendance.”  they  said,  “consider  their  position 
as  a  part  of  the  total  area  of  pupil  personnel  services  .  .  . 
needed  to  develop  each  individual  child  to  his  maximum 
potential.”  Through  its  newsletter,  incidentally,  the  or¬ 
ganization  hojves  to  work  for  broader  acceptance  of  the 


concept  of  attendance  work  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
educational  program.  (For  other  reports  on  moral  and  spiritual 
education,  see  RELIGION.) 

Sensitiw'e  lo  student  needs,  the  senior  high 
school  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J..  recently  has  instituted  these- 
four  new  subject  offerings:  (1)  shorthand-for-personal- 
vise,  a  course  designed  particularly  for  college  prepara¬ 
tory  students  (2)  a  10- week  work  experience  program  for 
commercial  students  (3)  a  group  guidance  class  for  shop 
students,  in  which  local  tradesmen  give  advice  (4 1  a 
special  arts  class  for  work  in  plastics,  cement,  plaster, 
alabaster  and  leather. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"High  Schools  &  Civic  Participation,"  Harry  Bard.  Maryland 
Teacher,  Jan.  1951.  1005  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore  1.  (Description 
of  Baltimore’s  "work-experience"  program  in  the  area  of  citizenship 
training.) 

"Teaching  the  Newspaper  in  Junior  High  Schools,"  Margaret 
Gregory  &  IF.  J.  McLaughlin.  English  Jour.,  Jan.  1951.  211  W. 
troth  St.,  Chicago  21.  (A  funior  high  school  English  teacher  and  a 
principal  of  Hazleton.  Pa.,  report  on  eighth-grade  study  of  news¬ 
papers.) 

"The  State  and  the  Curriculum  at  the  Junior  High  School  Level,  ' 
Clarence  Killmer.  Social  Education.  Dec.  1950.  1201  16th  St.. 
N.IT'.,  Hush.  6,  D.C.  (Current  practices  in  Ohio  in  regard  to 
teaching  state  history  and  government.) 


Guidance 


llpsonreli  on  *'i*ontagion*^  of  behavior 

among  children  is  being  conducted  at  Wayne  U.,  under 
grants  from  the  1.  S.  Public  Health  Service's  Commission 
on  Mental  Hygiene.  Designed  to  discover  the  connection 
belwv'en  the  structure  of  a  group  and  the  way  in  which  its 
members  influence  one  another’s  actions,  tlie  study  already 
has  found  these  factors  to  poss«‘ss  great  weight:  (1)  the 
prestige  of  the  first  child  who  behaves  in  a  certain  man¬ 
ner  (2  I  the  attractiveness  of  this  behavior  to  other  chil- 
vlren.  and  (3)  the  behavior  standards  which  other  chil¬ 
dren  already  possess. 

An  ji  Nervioe  fur  NiiidontN  and  parrnfN.  the 

guidance  director  of  the  state  university  extension  center 
at  A’anporl.  Ore.,  recently  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  ex¬ 
plaining  draft  regulations  in  detail  as  they  affect  college 
and  high  school  students,  and  summing  up  recall  and  en¬ 
listment  policies  of  the  reserves.  The  booklet,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  has  been  helpful  in  erasing  confusion  stirred  up 
by  reports  of  proposed,  but  not  effected,  changes  in  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  and  reserve  policies. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
(  Jiilfl  Gruwrth  and  Development  in  the  Elementary  School  Year>, 
Cecil  V.  Millard.  D.  C.  Heath  <&  Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 
$4.50.  (Processes  of  child  development  which  have  meaning  and 
implication  for  elementary  .school  teachers.) 

“Audio-Visual  Reading  Guidance,"  Joe  IV.  .indrews.  English 
Jour..  Jan.  1951.  211  IT.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (Suggestions  for 
interesting  students  in  better  reading.) 

"Behavior  Difficulties  in  Childhood  as  Portents  of  Future  Emo¬ 
tional  Disorders,"  Robt.  F.  Topp.  Elementary  School  Jour.,  Dec. 
1950.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Discussion  of  atypical  be¬ 
havior  signifirant  of  future  neuro.sh.) 
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Religion 


What  sclioolfi  may  loa<*h  about  relip{ion  is 

flisciissetl  ill  a  special  section  of  the  December  issue  of 
School  Executive,  uliich  presents  nine  articles  describing 
how  various  school  systems  strive  to  teat  h  about  the  need 
for  religion,  to  build  moral  and  spiritual  values  in  pupils, 
and  to  teach  tolerance  among  faiths.  In  all  of  the  pro¬ 
grams.  care  has  been  taken  so  that  they  will  not  violate 
American  principles,  or  state  legislation,  on  separation  of 
church  and  state,  an  editorial  notes. 

Among  the  plans  presented:  (1 1  spiritual  values  in  the 
<  urricula  of  the  Chicago  public  schools  (2)  devotional 
practices  of  the  Montgomery.  Ala.,  public  s<'hools  (.S) 
church-school  cooperation  in  San  Diego. 

An  alternative  to  released  time  rtdigious  education  is 
reported  by  Supt.  C.  C.  Crawford,  of  Holland,  Mich.,  in- 
l  identally.  Instead  of  freeing  pupils  for  religious  training 
during  school  time,  the  board  of  education  agreed  that 
Wednesday  afternoons  and  evenings  would  be  kept  free 
of  school  activities  so  that  students  might  attend  catechism 
classes  nr  take  part  in  church  affairs. 

fsrowing  r«*lijeiuui«  tension  in  the  IT.  S.  is 

-een  by  Prof.  John  J.  Kane,  of  Notre  Dame  U..  who  re¬ 
ported  at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  .'sociological  Society 
that  there  has  been  a  sharp  upturn  recently  in  the  number 
of  magazine  articles  critical  of  either  the  Catholic  or 
Protestant  faith.  Example:  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1939,  the  Catholic  weekly.  America,  published  eight  arti¬ 
cles  critical  of  Protestantism,  and  the  nondenominational 
Protestant  publication.  Christian  Century,  published  14 
critical  of  Catholicism:  but  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1^49,  the  figures  were  15  and  42  resjiectively. 

W  hile  this  alone  may  not  be  an  adequate  index  of 
F’rotestant-Catholic  tensions,  it  does  reveal  that  two  lead¬ 
ing  religious  weeklies,  neither  of  which  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  “baiting"  publications,  considered  such  material 
significant.  Prof.  Kane  commented. 

Uisio  of  n«‘U'  l*rof«‘Nlant  »i«*hoolN  is  disi  losed  b\ 
the  New  York  Times,  which  estimates  that  currently  there 
are  2.500  Protestant  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  country,  w  ith  aggregate  enrollment  of  more  than  1.50.- 
000.  Here  are  some  details  from  its  report: 

1.  Of  Protestant  schools,  approximately  1.400  are  under 
I.ulheran  auspices.  Taking  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of 
new  schools,  and  in  total  enrollment  of  pupils,  the  Missouri 
Synod  now  claims  to  enroll  in  parochial  schools  32.8'^^  of 
all  children  of  its  church  membership.  It  has  set  50*^  as 
a  goal  for  the  next  few  years. 

2.  Next  most  sizable  group  of  Protestant  schools  is 
tliat  founded  by  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  who  report  a 
total  of  942  institutions,  and  enrollment  iif  more  than 
3().()00  pupils. 

3.  Among  churches  now  becoming  more  interested  in 
maintaining  their  own  schools  are  the  Baptist  and  Prote.M- 
ant  Episcopal.  Recently  10  new  Baptist  elementary  schools 
have  been  established  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  and  a 
number  are  appearing  in  the  South.  Protestant  Espiscopal 
sc  hools  are  rising  up  particularly  in  Louisiana  (EDVCA- 


TIOS  SUMMARY,  June  .5,  194^^,  lexas.  and  in  the  Atlanta 
and  New  York  City  areas. 

riiis  month,  incidentally,  the  Episcopal  Parish  School 
A.ssn.,  organized  two  years  ago,  and  headed  by  the  Rev. 
David  C.  Colony,  of  St.  Martin's  Church.  Metairie.  La., 
held  a  national  meeting  in  Illinois.  One  association  proj¬ 
ect  ;  checking  on  total  enrollments  in  Episcopal  schools. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
I  aws  Coni'cminii:  Religion  in  the  United  States,  Abraham  Bu'stein. 
Oceana  Pubns.,  461  W.  I8th  St.,  N.Y.  II.  80p.  $2.  Paper,  $1. 
(Ansuers  to  questions  on  legislation  concerning  religion.) 
"Catholic  Educational  Policy  Examined,”  Gordon  C.  Lee.  NEA 
lotir.,  Jan.  1951.  1.4  discussion  of  Catholic  policy  as  seen  by  the 
head  of  the  Dept,  of  Education  at  Pomona  College.) 

Religion  in  the  State  University,  Henry  E.  Allen,  ed.  Burgess  Pub. 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  I33p.  $2.75.  (Papers  presented  at  a 
national  Conference  on  Religion  in  the  State  I  'niversity,  conducted 
at  the  L  .  of  Minnesota.) 


Student  Aetivitien 


I  Upholding  PorlIand*N  fraternitv  ban.  a  dis- 
Irict  court  in  Oregon  last  month  foun4  that  the  Portland 
school  board  acted  within  its  legal  powers  in  prohibiting 
clubs  with  interschool  membership.  The  suit  had  been 
brought  by  a  group  of  parents  whose  daughters  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  four  organizations  which,  claiming  to  be  social 
clubs  rather  than  sororities,  insisted  upon  taking  in  new 
members  from  any  schools  that  they  wished.  School  offi¬ 
cials  found  such  clubs  impossible  to  supervise  and  refused 
lo  grant  them  a  school  charter.  Strict  enforcement  of  the 
fraternity  ban  is  >itill  in  abeyance,  however,  waiting  out 
a  bO-day  period  during  which  appeal  may  be  filed  with  the 
slate  supreme  court  by  plaintiffs. 

Since  acting  to  rid  high  schools  of  fraternities  and 
sororities,  incidentally,  the  school  system  has  appointed 
full-time  social  directors  in  seven  Portland  high  schools, 
has  spent  approximately  .'?120.(MX)  on  fitting  out  recrea¬ 
tion  and  club  rooms. 

SludonI  a«*lion  fur  butter  NcboolN  is  initiated 
ill  many  New  York  City  elementary  and  junior  high 
s(  hools  by  civics  clubs,  usually  sponsored  by  social  studies 
teachers.  Here  are  some  of  the  projects  reported  in  the 
December  School  Civics  Club  Bulletin:  (T  I  a  school  rep¬ 
utation  survey,  in  which  neighborhood  merchants,  nearby 
families,  teachers  and  students  were  interviewed  on  stii- 
dent.s'  behavior  (2)  a  student  sanitation  squad,  which 
works  w  ith  the  s<  hool  custodian  in  encouraging  students  to 
keep  the  building  and  grounds  litter-free  (3)  organization 
and  furnishing  of  a  young  people’s  lounge  in  a  branch 
of  the  New  A’ork  Public  Library. 

Ilandlin{$  of  no«m-bonr  aufivitlos  is  the  re 

sponsibility  of  student  governing  bodies  in  the  Benjamin 
Eranklin  junior-senior  high  school.  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Described  by  Principal  Bruce  Allingham  in  the  January 
issue  of  Clearing  Hott.sc,  the  Benjamin  Franklin  noon- 
hour  program  is  arranged  for  approximately  1.000  stu¬ 
dents  who  eat  lunch  at  school,  but  only  235  of  whom  can 
find  seats  in  the  school  cafeteria  at  the  same  time. 

During  that  part  of  the  noon-hour  when  students  arc 
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not  eating,  they  may  attend  organizational  or  committee 
meetings,  or  engage  in  various  recreational  activities. 
These  are  conducted  in  nine  “recreational  centers” 
throughout  the  building.  Scheduling  of  activities  is  done 
by  a  committee  of  the  IJpperclass  Senate,  which  meets  for 
a  few  minutes  at  the  close  of  each  day  to  check  on  noon- 
hour  events  of  the  coming  day,  and  to  prepare  a  bulletin 
which  is  read  and  posted  in  homerooms  each  morning. 

In  the  January  issue  of  Sation’s  Schools,  incidentally, 
another  principal  sets  forth  an  unusual  noon-hour  pro¬ 
gram.  Thomas  J.  Kilroy,  of  Oceanside,  N.  Y.,  reports 
on  midday  activities  of  four  elementary  schools  in  his 
community.  In  all  of  the  schools  fifth  and  sixth-grade 
hoys  and  girls  have  responsibility  for  leading  noon-hour 
uanies  for  younger  children. 

.%ttaek  oil  CMillofie  fralornitioH  will  be  made  by 
3  Hollywood  movie,  scheduled  by  Twentieth  Century-Fo\ 
for  this  year.  Take  Care  of  My  Little  Girl  is  slated  to  ex¬ 
pose  what  campus  Greek-lettcr  organizations  are  doing  to 
foster  segregation,  intolerance  and  snobbishness.  The 
Interfraternity  Research  &  Advisory  Council  claims  that 
the  film  was  “inspired  by  Communists.'' 


Phynieai  Edueation  and  Health 


Firs!  aid  and  life  saviniK  if*  demanded  for 

graduation  from  California  high  schools,  according  to  a 
■'tate  Board  of  Education  ruling  of  a  few  months  ago.  St> 
far.  the  ty})c  of  instruction  given  is  left  up  to  local  school 
systems,  but  the  .'state  Dept,  of  Education  may  set  u[)  a 
(onmiiltee  to  outline  suggested  procetlures  and  ciiiTicula. 

.\aliunal  I'hildren'si  llenlal  Health  Day  is 

February  5.  by  an  act  of  the  81st  Congress,  which  called 
for  annual  observance  of  the  da\  on  the  first  Monda\  in 
February. 

aRRE\T  HEADING  OF  SFECIAL  INTEREST 
"Camera  titories."  Gladys  Shepherd.  Ohio  Scliools.  .Nov.  I9fi0. 
'JLI-IS  E.  Broad  St.,  Colimibits  I.‘i.  (Report  of  health  tearhin^ 
throujih  pictures  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  Greenhills.  Ohio, 
public  schools.) 

“W ebster  Groves  Schools  .idvance  Health  and  Recreation  Fro- 
gram.”  Leonard  A.  Steger.  School  Rd.  Jour..  Dec.  1950.  400  .V. 
Broadway.  Milwaukee  I.  (A  city-school  plan  for  providing  health 
itrvices  and  recreational  actiiities.) 


VoeationaUMndustrial 


Plan  for  predietin^  Job  siueeeNN  through  analy¬ 
sis  of  performance  in  cooperative  work-study  programs 
is  being  developed  for  the  vocational  educational  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  school  system.  Being 
devised  by  Lee  Isaacson  of  Kansas  the  prediction 
scale  ( which  also  will  incorporate  results  from  personality 
and  special  abilities  tests)  is  expected  to  enable  school 
counselors  to  advise  students  more  effectively  on  the 
tJire  of  work  for  which  they  are  the  best  suited. 


Kansas  City,  incidentally,  reports  an  efficient  means  for 
getting  job  information  to  students.  A  regularly  scheduled 
school  radio  program.  Youth  Looks  .Ahead,  features  a 
panel  of  high  school  students  asking  questions  of  a  guest 
speaker  yvho  is  an  expert  in  a  specific  vocation. 

Ouidan«*«*  plan  for  unemployed  youth  of 

high  school  age  is  to  be  tried  out  by  the  Michigan  Dept 
of  Public  Instruction.  To  be  supported  by  a  W.  K.  Kel¬ 
logg  Foundation,  the  program  will  entail  the  use  of 
yocational-education  facilities  already  established  in 
si'hool  systems.  These  two  types  of  services  are  envision¬ 
ed:  (1)  related  guidance  and  instruction  for  youth  who 
can  find  part-time  jobs  (2)  finding  jobs  in  public,  charit¬ 
able  and  nonprofit  agencies,  and  provision  of  related 
guidance  and  instruction,  for  youth  who  cannot  find  pri¬ 
vate  employment. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Food  Trades  for  Vocational  High  Schools.  Bd.  of  Education,  110 
Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  10.  160p.  ( .4  syllabus  for  a  food  trades 
course  offered  by  New  York  City  vocational  schools.) 

“Junior  College  and  .ipprenticeship  Curriculum  Construction 
Through  .idiisory  Committees,”  J.  Douglas  Wilson.  Junior  College 
Jour.,  Dec.  1950.  1201  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (The  super¬ 
visor  of  trades  and  industries  for  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 
describes  successful  organization  and  operation  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  advisory  groups  for  trade  training.) 

“An  Experiment  in  Practical  .Aptitude  Testing:  The  Development. 
Use,  and  Application  of  Profiles  in  Unit-Trade  Exploratory- 
Courses,”  Herman  A.  Kressel.  High  Points.  Oct.  1950.  110  Living¬ 
ston  St.,  Brooklyn.  (Description  of  a  ninth-year  exploratory  shop 
’irngram.) 


Audio-Visual 


lil'oak  upot  in  audio-vi»ual  proiframis  is  the 

small  percentage  of  teachers  who  can  operate  opaque  pro¬ 
jectors.  wire  or  tape  recorders,  and  dual-speed  transcrip¬ 
tion  and  record  players,  according  to  a  study  recently- 
made  in  the  Kansas  Citv  (Mo.)  schools.  While  50%  of 
Kansas  City  teachers  reported  they  could  run  silent  and 
sound  film  projectors  with  competence,  onlv  20%  claim¬ 
ed  a  yvorking  familiarity  with  other  types  of  audio-visual 
equipment. 

Value  of  films  for  leaching  typing  is  being 
studied  by  the  Business  Education  Dept,  of  Stephens  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia.  Mo.  During  the  past  semester,  one  group 
of  beginning  students  was  regularly  shown  sequences  in 
a  typing  film;  another  group  saw  only  instructor  demon¬ 
strations.  Progress  of  pupils  in  the  tyvo  sections  now  is 
being  compared. 

In  a  new  readinis  technique  developed  by  Prof. 
Paul  Witty  of  Northwestern  U.,  children  first  watch  a 
classroom  movie,  then  read  a  booklet  in  yvhich  printed 
matter  is  identical  to  sound  narration  of  the  film.  Thus 
children  become  acquainted  yvith  the  story  before  finding 
luit  vshat  the  words  look  like  in  print. 

According  to  an  editorial  in  the  January  issue  of 
Educational  Screen,  correlated  film-storybooks  are  a  “step 
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toward  a  Itruadeiied  and  more  mature  concept  of  iiite- 
fjratcd  instructional  materials.’*  fFor  information  on  the  films 
and  "readers."  see  SEW  CLASSROOM  MATERIAL.) 

CI  RRENT  REAUIKG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
Administering  an  Audio-Visual  Program,  Roy  E.  Wenger,  ed. 
Iiidio  l  isiial  Center,  Kent  State  L’.,  Kent,  Ohio.  50c. 

Pareni^Teacher 


Lt'jfiNlalive  i»ffortS)  of  PTA’n  this  year  will  be 
directed  at  securing  federal  assistance  for  (1 )  local  public 
health  units  (2l  publicly  controlled,  tax-supported  schools, 
and  Id  I  library  ser\ ices. 

Only  lO.OOO.OOt)  uf  the  1.50.0(t0,000  people  in  the  U.  S. 
are  served  by  publie  health  programs,  the  Nat.  Congress 
of  Parents  ik  Teachers  points  out.  public  health  act, 
introduced  in  the  8lst  Congress  and  to  be  reintroduced 
in  the  82nd.  would  assist  each  state  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  community  health  units.  The  library 
service  bill  tt)  be  given  PTA  support  has  not  been  com- 
|)leted.  but  probably  will  call  for  federal  grants  to  states 
on  a  matching  basis  for  extension  of  library  services  to 
those  areas  now  without  them. 


Building  and  Equipment 


oonHfru<>tion  will  not  fall  in 

1951.  the  I'.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  predicts.  Because 
credit  curbs  will  slow  down  private  home  building,  ma¬ 
terials  and  labor  will  be  more  plentiful  for  schools,  the 
department  explains.  Its  forecast:  a  10' r  gain  in  both 
public  and  private  school  construction  unless  there  is  an 
all-out  war. 

>lodol  Kiifflish  «*la!«srnoni.  developed  by  the 
Audio-Visual  .Aids  Committee  of  the  Nat.  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Knglish,  and  pictured  in  the  January  Schol- 
aslir  Teacher,  is  a  28'  by  45'  room  with  a  raised  platform 
at  i>ne  end  for  speech  work  or  cla.ss  dramatizations.  Desks 
are  replaced  by  movable  chairs  and  “reading  center” 
tables,  while  all  the  space  under  blackboards  and  bulletin 
boards  is  used  for  display  or  book  shelves.  Other  furnish¬ 
ings:  a  book  display  table,  television  set.  turntables  and 
headsets  for  individual  listening,  curtains  for  darkening 
room,  audio-visual  cart  for  carrying  films  and  projectors. 

Ilooul  darkoninff  for  film  showInifN  is  a 

simple  process  in  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  schools,  according 
to  T.  A.  Johnson,  supervisor  of  visual  education.  Rather 
than  permanently  equipping  windows  with  opaque  shades 
(  which  often  permit  light  leakage  or  impede  proper  ven¬ 
tilation  I .  St.  Paul  schools  use  large,  light-weight,  black 
curtains  that  may  be  moved  from  room  to  room  as  the 
occasion  demands.  The  curtains,  each  of  which  covers 
a  15-ft.  expanse  of  windows,  can  be  hung  with  ease:  two 
cords  attached  to  rods  at  the  curtain  top  can  be  looped 
around  hooks  at  the  top  of  windows  simply  by  using  a 
window  stick;  then  curtains  are  raised  pulley-fashion.  Full 
details  appear  in  the  January  School  Business  Affairs. 


New  Classroom  ^Material 


.Music  Teachers  .  .  .  may  see  possibilities  in  the  use 
of  the  tachisto.seope  for  increasing  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  reading  of  music.  Now  available:  a 
teaching  manual  and  set  of  100  slides  with  note 
sequences.  For  further  information,  write  Miss 
Camilla  Belle  Singeleton.  of  the  Stephens  t^ollege 
Music  Dept.,  Columbia,  .Mo.,  and  ask  about  the 
Stephens  ('ollege  Music  Reading  Series. 

"Readers”  to  Accompany  Films  .  .  .  recently  have 
been  published  by  D.  C.  Ileath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Prof.  Paul  Witty,  of  Northwestern  U.,  the 
booklets  present  the  same  stories  (and  narration)  as 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  series  “It’s  Fun 
to  Find  Out.”  For  .second  through  fourth  grades,  the 
readers  cost  32c  each,  are  being  distributed  with  the 
films  by  EBF. 

similar  series  of  booklets  for  upper  grades  is  in 
preparation.  Correlated  with  the  EBF  series  “Chil¬ 
dren  of  Many  l-ands.”  it  will  Ik?  released  soon  by 
Row.  Peterson  &  Co. 

Social  Studies  Classes  .  .  .  miglit  profit  from  use  of 
Publir  Affairs  .Ibstracts,  being  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Library  <>f  Congress  for  the  first  time.  Previously 
available  only  to  persons  in  government  service,  eacli 
issue  of  the  Abstracts  contains  condensed  informa¬ 
tion  on  recent  books  and  magazine  articles  covering 
one  topic.  Each  issue  may  be  purchased  for  30c,  or 
an  annual  subscription  may  be  obtained  for  $5.75. 

Directions  for  Making  Relief  Maps  ,  .  .  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  ^c  bulletin  available  from  the  Curriculum 
Laboratory,  Division  of  Secondary  Edueation.  Temple 
I'..  Philadelphia  22. 

Chart  on  History  of  Chemistry  ...  is  available 
from  the  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works.  .St.  Louis  7, 
Mo.  The  outline  begins  with  the  origins  of  chemis¬ 
try  in  India,  China  and  Egypt,  moves  through  medie¬ 
val  alchemy,  the  beginnings  of  organic  and  biologic 
chemistry,  and  ends  with  the  discovery  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  and  the  modern  concept  of  valence  and  mole¬ 
cular  structure. 

"These  Untrained  Tongues"  ...  a  filmstrip  series 
produced  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
for  the  n.  of  Denver  Speech  Clinic,  clarifies  the  na¬ 
ture  of  speech  disorders  for  parents  and  teachers. 
■According  to  the  Denver  clinic,  much  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  working  with  children  who  have  speech 
disorders  stems  from  the  fact  that  many  parents  and 
teachers  had  little  knowledge  of  the  causes  involved. 
The  strips,  illustrated  by  artists  of  Denver  U.’s  un¬ 
usual  Creative  Graphics  department,  are  designed  to 
reduce  such  trouble. 

"Sews  for  Driving  Instructors"  ...  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  each  month  by  the  Traffic  Engineering  &  Safe¬ 
ty  Dept,  of  the  Amer.  .Automobile  Assn.,  Washington 
6.  D.C.  .A  two-page  mimeographed  bulletin,  it  con¬ 
tains  many  ideas  for  teaching  driving. 

For  a  Picture  Chart  on  Natural  Rubber  .  .  .  write 
the  Natural  Rubber  Bureau.  1631  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.C.  The  chart  illustrates  how  natural  rub¬ 
ber  is  gathered  and  processed. 

Teaching  Kits  on  Latin  American  Countries  .  .  . 
are  offered  for  25e  each  by  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington  6,  D.C.  Each  of  19  kits  available  con¬ 
tains  materials  on  one  country. 
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